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MILK SICKNESS. 

A gentleman at the west has announced, that he has 
discovered the cause and the cure of this formidable dis. 
ease, which has been so destructive in some parts of the 
western states, and has, in some few instances, destroy- 
ed or driven the inhabitants from some of the most fer- 
tile sections of the country. He is claiming considera. 
ble sums from the state legislatures for the promulga- 
tion of his specific, and should there be no humbuggery 
about it, he will certainly be entitled to a handsome re- 
ward, in those states where the losses from this cause 
have already been so great. 

There are no traces of a similar disease in any other 
part of the world; and in the United States it has been 
principally confined to Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, though it is believed some few in- 
stances have occurred in Wisconsin, and west of the 
Mississippi. A maltitude of speculations have been 
made as to the probable cause of this fatal complaint, 
beth among medical mea and others; and there is 
scarcely & poisonous mineral or plant to which it haa 
not in turn been wttributed. # ubdlic opinion at the west 
seems to have settled on the epiaion, that it was produ- 
ced by a low shrub or vine assuming at times the form 
of a climber, and bearing buaches of brown berries. 
Whatever the poison inay be, it causes cattle to quiver, 
stagger, and die within a few hours. If cows cat of it, 
the milk is poisoned, the butter is also poisoned, and 
those who partake of cither, are as surely injured, as if 
they had partaken of the original cause itself. ‘The 
slightest symptoms are vomiting, and this more severe 

as the quantity of poison is greater, until violent spasms 
and death ensues. Dogs and wolves who feed on ani- 
mals that haye died with this disease share the same 
fate, and to prevent the extending of the evil to dogs 
and swine, cattle that die with the poison are buried 
carefully to avoid such results, 

In districts where the discase prevails, great care is 
necessary in killing beef animals, as sometimes the beef 
will produce vomiting, when the animal is so little affect- 
ed as to escape notice. To test the presence of the dis. 
ease, some butchers are in the habit of driving the ani- 
mala mile to heat its blood; when if it is poisoned it 
will exhibit that peculiar trembling so certainly indica. 
tive of the presence of the complaint. 

In remarking on the formidable nature of this com- 
plaint, a writer from the west says,— 

“T have seen many farms with comfortable buildings 
and improvements, entirely ae pre oe own. 
ers fled to other quarters, to aygid this ul curse.” 

But perhaps the most signal instance of its fatality is 
given in the following extract of a paper from Col. 
Hinde of Illinois, who has given much attention to the 
topic; 

Calling to see a friend on Darby Creek, Ohio, whom 

had not seen for twenty years, he pointed to his wife 
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our families taken off by that dreadful disease, the pu- 
king complaint.’” 

Surely there must be some unusual fasinations in any 
place that would lead an individual for so many years 
to encounter so fatal an enemy to life. Should the an. 
nouncement of the discovery alluded to, prove well 
founded, it will be a valuable boon to the west, and 
save annually great numbers of cattle and many valua- 
ble lives. 


Estimating the Weight of Cattle. 

In a country like ours, where great numbers of cat- 
tle are annually bought and sold, under circumstances 
that forbid the ascertaining their weight with positive 
accuracy, it must be desirable that soe general rules 
approximating toexactness, should be known, in order 
to prevent all ground of mistake or collusion on the 
part of the interested individuals. In England, two or 
three tables have been constructed by different indivi- 
duals, founded on the length and girth of the animal 
at certain points, and based on a vast number of expe. 
riments, most carefully made. To illustrate this mat- 
ter, we have copied from an English work the figure 
and tables below. 
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In taking the girth and length of an animal the man. 
ner is as follows: 

“The girth is taken by passing a line just behind the 
shoulder blade, and under the fore legs: (see line on the 
figure,) this gives the circumference of the animal.— 
The length is taken along the back from the foremost 
corner of the blade bone of the shoulder, in a striaght 
line to the hindmost point of the rump, or to that bone 
of the tail that plumbs the line with the hinder part of 
the buttock,” 

These lives are then measured by the foot rule, and 
the weight can readily be calculated from the tables, 
Some slight difference in weight may be traced in the 
tables, and also in another one calculated by M’Der. 
ment, but the agreement is sufficiently close to show 
that no material error can exist. The tables, according 
to the English mode of reckoning, are calculated upon 
the stone of 14 lbs. avoirdupois. Thus, if the girth is 
6 feet and the length 5 feet, the weight will be 43 st, 1 
lb. or 603 Ibs. Mr. Renton, in his ‘Grazier’s Ready 
Reckoner,’ states that for a half fattened ox, one stone 
in every twenty must be deducted; and when they are 
very fat, one twentieth may be added. No tables can, 
however, be at all times “mplicitly gelied upon, as there 
are many circumstances connected with the build of the 
animal, the mode of fattening, &c. that will influence 
the measurement, and consequently the weight. Asa 
general guide, such tables must be useful to the farmer 
or grazier, for whose use they are of course principally 





and remarked——' she is my third wife; I am her third 


husband ; and in yon grave yard lie fifteen members of 





intended. 
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Dutcher’s Prairie Plongh, 

In the last volume of the Farmer, we noticed this 
plough, invented by the gentleman whose name it bears, 
and which was most favorably | at the exhibi- 
tion of the American Institute at New-York, as pro- 
mising a great desideratum in the agriculture of the 
west, viz. the breaking up of the prairies, whether of 
the high or low kind, without the enormous expense 
arising from the amount of team demanded where’ 
common plough is used, which that operation has 
erto required. We are pleased to hear that these ex- 
pectations are fully realized by the inventor, whose 
plough has this spring been introduced into Illinois and 
submitted to the most rigorous experiment. ‘The expe- 
riments were made on the farm of Mr. George Foster, 
near Monticello, and the following extract which we 
make from a communication in the Alton Telegraph 
will show the result. After noticing the construction of 


the plough as described by us, the paper proceeds,— 


rens—and in our pe the common p 
have been — = of 

mon prairie p ped appro used in Illinois, as all 
our pigs tere r the pewe is 

yoke of oxen in prairies entirel) m roots; 

we are satisfied the plough of Mr. Dotaber i Se 
in any soil require more than three yoke. On Mr. Fos. 
ter’s farm but two small voke of oxen were used, and 
were, to all appearance, sufficient for the labor... We 
were astonished to witness the facility and neatness 
with which Mr. Foster was enabled to break his i 


} with his plough, with but two yoke of 


The plough cats’ fareompiof 16 mehes, and the size of 
the roots (principally oak and hickory) which the sltave 


gut throu without s the team, was asto 
ishing. ny of the roots cut in this way were 





and three inches in diameter. So well are 
that the invention of Mr. Dutcher will prove an | 
able acquisition to our farmers, that we have 
tion in recommending it as decidedly the best prairie 
plough ever introduced into [lingis.” eee lan 
This communication is signed by some eight or ten 
of the most gentlemen, farmers and others, 
of the vicinity or 
and we are glad to perceive that extensive arrange- 
ments for their manufacture ar@ about being made at 
that city for the supply of the west with an article se 
essential to their agricultural prosperity. M 


SUGAR BEET. 7 
The valuable qualities of this root for feeding animals 
is beginning to be better understood ; and we may rea. 
sonably expect that its culture will hereafter y 
increased. The common beet and the mange! wurtzel, 
have both been proved valuable roots, but the sugar beet 
is much superior to either of the former, as was indeed 
to have been expected from the greater quantity of sac. 
charine matter it contains. It is cultivated with as much 
ease and certainty as the common beet, and though usu- 
ally more difficulty has been found in preservi 
beet, or the carrot, than the ruta baga, there is 
no more danger of failure where cellars of proper tem. 
perature are to be had. For making fine mutton, the 
sugar beet is said to be unrivalled, We find a letter on 
this subject in the Whip, from which we make the fol. 
lowing extract, which we are confident is worthy the 
attention of all those who wish to produce from their 
flocks méat of the first quality. The writer was an 
‘extensive mutton grower for the Philadelphia market, 
and his mutton, before he commenced using the sugar 
beet, had obtained a high character; at last he com. 
menced the use of this root, and as he says," 
“ rprised him most, was the rapi manner ia 
bio they took on fat, when fed on ne beet ; 
But 


and when carried to market the saddles exci 
lar attention, from their very superior appearance. 

it was not in appearance only ; the meat was of a much 
better quality, More juicy, and ex ly tender.— 
The inquiry was—why, sir, on what do you fatten your 
sheep ?—and when I replied, on the sugar beet, hay, and 








a small portion of corn, it would generally call forth ex- 


‘‘The ground where the experiment was 
h of it bein bar. 


We 
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surprise. M 
e that time I have been a constant grower 
meat I bring to market is always in 
several — per pound, than 
fattened i old way; yet, strange to say, 
pon m peighhere, though I have urged them, wil 
beet for their stock. I have been benefit. 
to the extent of several hundred dollars by the intro. 
is root—the effects are visible—my neigh. 
bors see it, and know it—and yet they stand lookers on, 
halting ek 5 ht -- < But < ied ade pree J in 
upon us, an one £ may , that is, 
that the time is not far datant 
stock feeder will also be an extensive root grower.” 
The opinion here last advanced is doubtless a correct 
one; and we also think, that, whether feeders or not, 
every cattle grower will, if he consults his own interest, 
be aroot grower. Weare convinced, that in this coun- 
try, as elsewhere, the root culture lies at the basis of all 


profitable cattle husbandry. 


TREE PLANTING. 

‘A correspondent in Hannibal asks for some informa. 
tion on the subject of planting forest trees ; the most 
valuable kinds; the best methods of growing them, 
‘&ec. &c. Mr. R. will find in the former volumes of the 
Farmer several papers on the rearing of forest trees ; 
but as the subject is one of great interest, and very 
many of our present subscribers have not seem the for- 
mer volumes, we shall give some general principles in 
as condensed a form as possible, confident that a large 
proportion of our readers will find it for their interest 
to cultivate and plant trees to a greater or less extent. 

The objects in planting trees are various, and the end 
to be gained should be kept steadily in view in all the 

operations. Trees are wanted for timber, fruit, fence, 
fuel, and for ornament; and the planting must be con- 
ducted with reference to these things. For timber, the 
oak and the elm are the most valuable; for fences, if 
rails are wanted, the chestnut will give the quickest 
and most durable growth ; if wood for posts is desired, 
the locust or mulberry are probably as good as can be 
found ; the several kinds of maple or walnut make good 
fuel; and for ornament, there are none superior to the 
locust or maple, both of which are valuable in other re- 
spects. Evergreens have not as yet been grown in this 
country to any extent; but it is probable the planting of 
pines, larches, spruce, and fir trees, in leeationo cuita. 
ble for their growth, would be advisable. 

Observation shows that different trees demand soils 

of different and peculiar qualities; some flourishing 
best on dry and some on wet land; some on clayey 
and some on gravelly soils; and others on soils in which 
the component parts are so mixed as to give a good 
farming soil or loam. The oak and the chestnut will 
grow well on the same soil, though examination shows 
that the soil in which the latter comes to the greatest 
perfection is more sandy, or contains more siliceous 
matter, than that in which the oak reaches a similar 
state. So the pine will grow with the chestnut or oak ; 
but to attain its greatest size, requires a soil a little dif. 
ferent from either. It is remarkable, that some trees 
that flourish in the very lightest soils, will also grow in 
the densest swamps. Thus, the pine is not unfrequent. 
ly found by the side of the cypress, while it cannot be 
made to grow on lands that are hard and clayey, though 
dry and elevated. Soils the most suitable for the oak 
and chestnut, are not the best for the maple or elm, the 
last of which with the ash flourish well together, the 
black ash excepted, which will grow nowhere except in 
swamps, or rather swales, It is only by ascertaining 
the nature of the soil we wish to plant, that we can de. 
termine the kind of tree most suitable for propagation, 
and this any farmer, who is an observer of the soils on 
which the several kinds of trees naturally and vigor- 
ously grow, can decide, without the aid of any chemi- 
cal or mechanical analysis whatever. It would be ab- 
surd to plant the white oak in a morass by the side of 
the, cypress, or the chestnut in a stiff clay, or hard-pan 
bottom, with the maple or elm; and the locust and mul. 
berry require a loose gravelly soil, or the trees will be 
weak and the wood inferior, 


The preparation of any soil for planting trees is sim- 





when every extensive , 








and 
rich. If the nursery ground on which the seeds are to 
be sown is unlike that in which the trees are to stand, 
or which is proper for them, it should be brought by ar- 
tificial means as near that state as possible. ‘Thus, if 
too heavy, it must be trenched or drained; if not fria. 
ble, deep ploughing or spading must be resorted to; if 
containing too much clay, gravel or sand may be added ; 
and if not rich enough, or deficient in vegetable matter, 
manure or mold must be added till it is of the quality 
desired. If the plants are to be raised from seeds, no 
matter what the kind may be, the earth must be made 
fine previously to sowing, and the plants must be regu. 
larly hoed and kept free from weeds. ‘Top dressings of 
compost forked in between the rows will keep the land 
in good heart, and greatly accelerate their growth. In 
these respects, the treatment of fruit and forest trees 
does not essentially differ. 

The time of planting the seeds from which the trees 
are to be grown, is usually the spring of the year, and 
always as early as the ground can be prepared for their 
reception. There cam be no doubt, that in most cases, 
if the seeds could be preserved against worms, mice, 
&c. during the winter, it would be better to plant them 
in the fall of the year, as they are greatly aided in ger- 
minating by the action of the frost. The seeds of trees 
require but a shallow covering, merely enough to keep 
them from the air; as those that fall upon the earth, 
and are scarcely buried, if not otherwise disturbed, rare- 
ly fail of growing. The oak, walnut, chestnut, d&c. are 
examples of this. Three years since we allowed the but- 
ternuts that fell from @ tree growing in a grass plat, to 
lie where they fell. They were undisturbed through 
the winter, and when the grass was fit for mowing, the 
young trees occupied the whole ground. They were 
allowed to stand ; and the next year, we transplanted 
from that spot to a nursery, more than five hundred 
trees, nearly all of which are now living and vigorous. 
All seeds, nuts, acorns, &c. intended for planting, should 
be carefully kept from heating, by being spread after 
gathering, and kept cool and dry until wanted for put- 
ting into the earth, Some have advised putting seeds 
in sand, and preserving them dry and from the air in 
this way ; and if the sand is pure and dry, it may an. 
swer, but if there is any dampnes®, the seeds will sprout 
or mould, and be rendered unfit for planting. 

The maple, elm and ash, are usually grown in this 
country from plants transplanted from the woods, as 
they can generally be found in sufficient numbers, parti- 
cularly where lands have been partially cleared, and 
then by being enclosed, suffered to grow up again to 
timber. They may, all of them, however, be grown 
from the seed, sown in beds, and then transplanted to 
nurseries for cultivation, till their final tranplantation. 
Where oak or chestnut lands are found, there is no dif- 
ficulty in perpetuating these trees, as they spring up 
from the roots of the trees that are cut down, or from 
seeds already in the earth. Nothing more is required 
than to keep such lands fenced, until the young timber 
is beyond the reach of cattle or sheep. On what are 
called beach, and maple, and elm timbered lands, we 
frequently hear complaints that no young timber grows 
up; and the naked state of such woodlands proves the 
necessity of devising some way of growing young tim. 
ber to take the place of that which decays by aye, or is 
cut out for timber, fuel, or other purposes. Nothing is 
wanted for this but to keep woodlands enclosed, so that 
no animals shall be allowed to feed in them. If the 
seeds that vegetate are allowed to grow, there will be 
no want of young trees in any of our woodlands; if 
cattle or sheep can have access to them, they will cer. 
tainly be browsed down and destroyed. Let those who 
wish to grow young timber in their woodlands, (and all 
who have not a large supply,should do this,) pay at. 
tention to this, and they will in a few years find their 
grounds fully occupied, 

There is some difficulty in taking trees from wood- 
lands, and putting them in cleared lands; but if proper 
precautions are adopted in the removal, such as taking 
as many of the fine roots, and as much earth as can be 





made to adhere, they will generally succeed, Trees 
may be transplanted in the spring or fall, as best suits 
the convenience of the farmer. They will succeed any 
time after the vear’s growth of wood is completed, and 
before the next summer's growth begins. Evergreens 
will best bear transplanting later in the season. A va. 
riety of experiments seem to prove, that they will do 
better as late as June than earlier in the season. As 
such trees, growing in woodlands, have usually but few 
fine roots, the custom has been adopted in Europe, and 
tried with suecess here, of cutting around the young 
tree at the distance of two or three feet, a year or two 
before removal, in auch a way as to divide all the prin. 
cipal surface roots, and thus cause the formation of a 
great quantity of fine and vigorous roots near the body, 
The tree is then lifted from the earth, without disturb. 
ing the earth on the roots, and is transplanted in per. 
fect safety and certainty of growing. : 

As in the propagation of the stones producing fruit 
trees, such as the cherry, plum and peach, the seeds 
germinate with more certainty after freezing, particu. 
larly in our latitudes, the stones should be planted in 
the fall of the year, and but slightly covered with earth, 
that this preliminary process may be ensurad. In some 
instanees where it was not convenient to plant in the 
fall, the benefits of freezing have been gained, by mix. 
ing them up with wet earth in a proper vessel, and hav. 
ing them frozen through the winter in that state. The 
danger of being destroyed by vermin may be thus avoid. 
ed, and if put into properly prepared ground in the 
spring before germination commences, they vegetate 
with about equal certainty. 


—— 





CLUB FEET. 

Under the head of ‘ Interesting Surgical Operations, 
or something similar, we frequently meet with notices 
of cures performed by surgeons on diseased feet that 
come under the title of this notice, and examples of 
which are very common among children. It is much 
to be regretted that parents having children with de. 
formed feet, should neglect a cure while young, and 
allow the disease to remain until the surgeon's knife 
and a tedious and painful operation are required to re- 
move it, if it is everattempted. We have known seve. 
ral cases of complete clre in young children, effected 
by a machine consisting of a shoe and steel springs, 
adapted to the deformity, and constructed by Mr. Wil. 
liam Leslie, a farmer and shoe-maker, formerly a resi- 
dent in Onondaga county, but now of Volney, Oswego 
county. The process is simple and philosophical ; the 
implement is made by Mr. L., and the cure is certain, 
while it is performed with little inconvenience to the 
child, and for compensation scarcely worth mentioning. 
We mention this, because deformed feet are a serious 
evil, and too often treated as incurable. 





RHUBARB, OR PIE PLANT. 

This is a valuable plant, and should be found in every 
garden. The original species cultivated was the Rheum 
raponticum, as was found wild in abundance on the 
banks of the Wolga, in Russia. Several new species 
have been found in late years, such as the R. australe, 
R. palmatum, and the R. emodi; but from the earliest 
ages, the medicinal qualities of the plant appear to have 
been well understood, and for these virtues it was gene- 
rally cultivated. Now, though the opinion of its medi- 
cal efficacy has not perhaps been in the least lessened, 
it is principally grown for the sake of the stems of its 
broad leaves, of which extensive use is made in the va- 
rious departments of domestic cookery. In this coun- 
try the great demand is for pies, for which they are an- 
rivalled, while in foreign countries the stalks are served 
up in cream, made into preserves, into tarts, in which 
form medical men have recommended them as the 
most cooling and wholesome of any placed on the ta- 
bles of the opulent, or indeed of any classes. For ma- 
king preserves, the London Horticultural Register re- 
commends the following mode, Let the stalks, peeled, 





be cut into squares, put in single layers om & pe, and 
placed in an oven of a moderate heat for about twelve 














a 

hours, and afterwards be put into wide mouthed bot- 
tles, with a fifth or sixth part of brown sugar, then co. 
yered down with a bladder, and occasionally shaken for 
the first fortnight. 

Of the kinds cultivated, Wilmot’s and the Gigantie, |) 
numbers It and 7 of the London catalogue, are consi- 
dered the best, as producing the greatest yield and be- 
ing of good quality ; though for some of the more deli- 
cate kinds of tarts, Dr. Thompson, who says he has 
tried all the varieties, gives a decided preference to the 
palmate leaved variety. The soil has a very great in- 
fluence on the qualities of the plants; in a strong or 
very wet one, the plants will incline to a rank flavor, 
but if in a light rich soil, they will be large and succu- 
lent, without being unpleasant flavored in the least.— 
Rhubarb may be propagated either by seed or offsets 
from the roots. The first is generally considered the 
best method; though the last is much practised, and 
succeds well, if care is taken to retain a good bud on 
the section removed. ‘The ground must be well trench- 
ed and manured; the earth rendered fine and well mix- 
ed to a good depth, and the seeds sown or the roots set 
as early in the season as the earth will allow. If it is 
intended to grew the plants in the open air, operations 
must not commence as early as when they are to be for- 
ced, a process extensively adopted by gardeners near 
cities, as bringing the plant early to market. 

Rhubarb is forced by means of hot beds, or any of 
the modes of producing an artificial atmosphere in cold 
weather, adopted by gardeners; but it is usual to com. 
bine blanching with forcing, as giving plants not only 
of good quality, but of fine appearance. Blanching is 
accomplished in various ways, all having the same ob. 
ject, that of excluding light from the plants while grow. 
ing. Large pots turned over the plants, over which ma. 
nure is heaped, are sometimes used, where blanching 
and forcing are united. Others cover a bed of plants 
with an open frame work of wood, on and around which 
the manure is placed. This mode is preferred, as giving 
greater scope to the plants, and by embracing a larger 
area, being less expensive onthe whole. Some of those 
in this country, who have been most successful in the 
culture of the pie plant, recommend that a barrel from 
which both heads are removed be set over the plant, and 
around which the manure must be placed; a board 
placed close over the top excludes light, and the blanch. 
ing is effected readily. When additional forcing is re. 
quired, the top of the barrcl as well as the sides may be 
covered, 

Great care must be taken i: planting rhubarb, not to 
have the plants too near. Five or six fect will give 
better plants than three or four; and it is a good plan 
to cover the crowns of the plants during the winter with 

a few inches of rotted manure; thus giving an early 
start to the vegetation. Little more culture is required 
after planting, than to keep the beds free from weeds 
during the summer, and forking in a good dressing of 
well rotted manure each spring. Dr. Bevan directs that 
no stalks be gathered the first year, and that they al- 
ways be cut sparingly towards the last of the season, 
80 as not to exhaust the roots too much. If this is not 
attended to, spindling weak shoots will be the result. 





COLOR OF THE HORSE. 

As almost every man has some favorite color for his 
horses, and tastes are as various as individuals, the co- 
lor of this animal would be of comparatively little con. 
sequence, were it not indicative of the breeding and 
blood, and of course, in a great measure, of constitu- 
tion and temper. It has been said that a good horse 
could not be of a bad color; and in many respects the 
position is true; still, for the reasons’ given, there are 
some colors which experience shows should be prefer- 
red. Fashions, however, are mutable, and in no re- 
Spect are they less permanent than in that ef the color 
of horses. The color of the hair, and that of the skin, 
is depending on the mucous tissue or network immedi- 
ately beneath the cuticle, the outer or scarf skin being 
colorless, and only serving to protect the true skin and 








The pure white horse is a very rare animal, the ma- 

jority of those that appear so having once been grey, 
and growing white after reaching the age of four or 
five years. Among the Arabians, a pure white mare is 
considered almost priceless; as in that case the purity 
of her blood, and her direct descent from the celebrated 
steed of the prophet cannot be doubted. Those of the 
best blood are not large, but beautiful in the extreme, 
and as gentle and docile as Jambs. Introduced into 
Europe, they have proved of good constitutions, little 
subject to disease, not of the fleetest kind or the great. 
est endurance, but excellent for light carriages or the 
saddle, 
Grey horses can be found of every shade from the 
lightest mixture, or silver grey, to the dark iron grey. 
The lightest greys show the most clearly their blood of 
the Arab or barb; are rarely heavy horses, but well 
built, round bodied, and like those from which they ori. 
ginated, better for the saddle than the harness. ‘The 
mixture of blood does not, however, appear to have im. 
proved their temper, though it certainly has rendered 
them more hardy. The iron greys have still more en- 
durance than the light greys, and more than their gene. 
ral appearance would indicate, as there is in their build 
usually quite a departure from the round carcass and 
close knit frame of the preceding ones, ‘The most com. 
mon defect in the iron grey is found in the liability of 
the feet to contraction, which sometimes, though not 
always, renders them subject to lameness. The dap- 
pled grey is usually one of the most beautiful and valu- 
able of the grey horses, being better built than the iron 
grey, and capable of more endurance than the lighter 
kinds. For any purpose ; for the saddle or the carriage, 
the farm or the road, there are few better horses than 
can be found among the dappled greys, and much pains 
has been taken to improve their blood. A dark dappled 
grey usually retains his color to old age; the lighter 
ones grow lighter as they become older. The grey re- 
quires to be thoroughly broken, and will bear less trifling 
with than most other horses; appearing to have a tinge 
of viciousness in his disposition, which, unless checked 
when young, is apt to become troublesome with age. 

Roan horses are such as have their hair composed of 
the white, bay or red, and the black; and it, of course, 
admits of a great variety of shades. In some roan 
horses the mixture appears to be a natural one, the hairs 
of the different colors intermixed, while in other cases 
the bay or the black appears to have been sprinkled over 
the others. In such roans the individual hairs are fre- 
quently of more than one color. Roans are generally 
pretty horses, good tempered, but are not remarkable 
for endurance. The strawberry roan is a mixture of 
sorrel with white, sometimes handsome, but not calcu- 
lated for hard labor or severe fatigue. Pied horses are 
not so well liked as greys or roans, but when well match. 
ed, they sometimes appear well as carriage horses — 
Their value, of course, depends on their breed. The 
cream colored, or Hanoverian horse, is remarkable for 
the white iris and red pupil of hiseye, and is appropria- 
ted to the use of the royal family in England. He has 
a heavy, yet perfectly formed body, and is a superb ani. 
mal; but there is no experience to show whether he 
would be valuable for any other than the light service 
assigned him, 

The dun horse, especially of the larger size, is much 
estecmed in England as a good farm or miller’s horse, 
constitution and temper good, feeding well, somewhat 
of a drone in his movements, of tolerable strength, and 
on the whole a useful horse. Some duns are shaded or 
dappled with spots of a darker color ; and these having 
better blood, and more action and life, are much sought 
after as ladies’ horses, being both beautiful and manage- 
able. The chestnut horses are divided into three varie- 
ties ; the lightest, or the sorrel, usually having more or 
less white on their face or legs, and generally slenderly 
made. They have, as a whole, little breeding, and are 
deficient in hardihood. The next variety has less red 
and more bay or brown, and is preferred to the former ; 
but though pleasant to ride, is in the harness inclined 





(s appendages from friction or injury. 





to be fretful, and of slight endurance, compared with 








some other horses, The dark chestnut, is as diffierent 
from the foregoing as possible; fine in the leg, round 
built, powerful in the harness, of an excellent constitu: 
tion and endurance, little troubled with disease, unless 
about the fect, but sometimes having a fiery and intrac- 
table temper. This kind of horse is much esteemed as 
a carriage horse, and when well broken, is one of the 
best of horses on the farm. 

Of all colors, however, the bay horse is the most 

generally and deservedly esteemed, and in their several 

varieties they include our very best horses of every kind, 

carriage, road, farm, or turf. Of bays, the lightest co- 

lored are considered the least valuable, showing less 

breeding, and being less hardy. The proper bay horse, 

with no white about him, black from the knee and the 

hocks to the feet, the hoofs of a shining black, is the. 
favorite color, has generally a good constitution, rarely 

is affected with bad or tender hoofs, and if not faulty in 

other respects, will turn out a valuable horse for almost 
every purpose. As the bay approaches the brown, there 
is usually less show and action, but increased strength 
and hardiness; and for hard farm work, perhaps more 
usefulness. This class has usually more substance than 
the lighter bays, and were the same pains taken in breed- 
ing, might be made as handsome a horse, and for ordi- 
nary purposes, more valuable. 

Brown is not a fashionable color, and no horses, as @ 
body, have so little breeding as these. Owing to this, 

they are comparatively coarse animals; and thongh 

there are some excellent horses among the browns, as @ 
whole, they are only calculated for slow work. The 

black brown has been more neglected than the common 

brown, and in making choice of them they require to 

be examined closely. Some of them have the constitu. 

tion and good qualities of the bay brown, and where 

this blood is found, few horses are to be preferred. 

The black horse has always been a great favorite, and: 
more pains have been taken in breeding than with many 
others. The heavy black Lincolnshire horse, princi- 
pally used in London as a dray horse, is a noble anima} 
in the harness, and could he be rendered more active, 
would be invaluable, where power and endurance are 
required. With the exception of the best shade of 
bays, the black horses, next in size to the Lincolnshire. 
breed, constitute the best horse for the farmer, or the 
ordinary uses of the carriage or road. ‘The good quali- 
ties of these horses have been established by breeding ; 
but of the other varieties of the black horse, there are 
multitudes of worthless ones all over the country.— 
Owing to the common black horse being so often a poor 
creature, some have asserted that animals of this color 
were more vicious, and more subject to disease and 
blindness than other horses. 


Every worker, or breeder of horses, must be, how. 
ever, aware, that all conclusions derived from the color 
of a horse, are liable to be overthrown by fact, so far as 
individuals are concerned; good horses being foynd in 
all the classes enumerated ; still, as a whole, there can 
be no doubt that color forms no inconsiderable criterion 
by which to judge of the capabilities and value of the 
horse. With the exception of the pure white, the lighter 
shades of each variety appear to have less breeding, and 
be more liable to disease, than the darker ones. They 
are algo more tendcr, and not so capable of enduring 
fatigue, or hard labor, or usage. It may be remarked, 
that white legs and white hoofs are always suspicious 
signs, usually indicating a poor constitution, animals 
that are tender-footed, or very liable to become. 80.— 
Horses with white feet suffer more from scratclies or 
chapped skin, than horses with darker colored feet or 
legs; and a white nosed horse will frequently have 
the white part a mere scab, from feeding among plants 
having acrid or irritating juices, such as the Johns. 
wort, while the other parts remain perfectly smooth and 
healthy. . 


kiel Rhodes states that within ane week after his 
jigtt tase was exhausted, the butter from the three 
cows was reduced from twenty to fourteen Ibs. per week. 
His butter was in much higher repute while on the 








sugar beet, thanit had ever before been during the winter. 











== 
NOTICES OF IMPROVED FARM STOCK. 

Having recently made something of an excursion 
different parts of our glorious old state, I could 
not but be struck, by the marked improv »ment that has 
taken place within a very few years in its farm stock. 
A new era scems at last to have begun in this highly 
important department of agriculture, and those enter- 
prising breeders, who in the nobleness of their hearts, 
and the disinterestedness of their zeal, first set the ex- 
ample in the laudable undertaking of rearing and diffu- 
emg an improved stock, are now beginning to see their 
efforts crowned with success, and themselves well re- 
munerated for their toils and outlays. May the spirit of 
improvement continue to spread, till New York can point 
with the same pride and cxultation, to her numerous and 
high bred herds and flocks, as she now does, to her 
gteat commerce and manufactures. Her climate is 
healthy and reasonably amenable, her soil rich and fer. 
tile, and by means of her varied and extensive com. 
merce, crery quarter of the globe lies open to her, there. 
by giving an advantage at importation of improved an. 
imals from abroad, that no other state possesses. Why 
should she not take that rank then at once, in this busi- 
ness, that her position and resources would so fully en- 
able her to do? I cannot think that the wealthy and 
enterprising farmers of the Empire State will rest su- 
pinely much longer, but that they will soon arouse to 


the good work so well begun, and universally add their 
own strength and power to it. 


The ever increasing and fertile west will afford us a 
market for a half century to come, and by that time, 
new regions, now unthought of, will have been opened, 
supplying new avenues of wants—besides wealth is 
greatly on the increase with us, and refinement and lux. 
ury must necessarily follow, as accompanyments, and 
why should it not then be expended as liberally in fine 
animals, as fine horses, furniture, and clothes? Depend 
upon it, that the farmer who possesses the best bred 
stock, will soon be the most fortunate man ; let him ob- 
ject then no longer to paying high prices, when he is 
sure to get them back again, with exorbitant interest. 
No one hesitates at paying $50 or more per acre for 
land, that a few years ago sold for $10, and why? Be. 
cause the improvements on and around it, have made it 
that more valuable, and there is probably more money 
to be annually realized therefrom, at the former price, 
than there was originally at the latter. 


I have seen a good many single Durham bulls, at dif. 
ferent places on my route, and other choice males, such 
as bucks, boars, horses, &c., but it would extend my no- 
tices to too great a length, were I to attempt to partic. 
ularize. Suffice it to say, that they are gencrally well 
patronized, and have proved sources of a good income 
to their owners, and of great improvement to those who 
avail themselves of their services. I found that seve. 
ral of these animals, though costing high prices, have 
paid for themselves in their services at one neighbor. 
hood in a single season ; this certainly is encouraging, 
and shows the profits of the business. 


Among the larger stocks, the first I visited, was that 
of Mr. Rotch, of Butternutts, Otsego county, and I 
may speak of it with the more freedom, inasmuch as 
he has made up his mind, not to part with a single fe- 
male from his Durhams for two years atleast. I think 
Mr. R. decidedly the most scientific breeder of any that 
I have the pleasure ef being acquainted with, and his 
opportunities of studying this great art, have been pro- 
bably superior to that of other American gentlemen ; he 
having long resided in the neighborhood, and associated 
with England's great stock dealers, with a reference to 
perfect himself in this knowledge. He is now engaged 
in breeding, more for the love of it, and the pleasure 

that the sight of improved animale gives him, than with 
a view of adding to his pecuniary interests. 


At firet sight, his herd perhaps would appear no ways 








superior to many others, but when one comes to ap. 
proach and handle the animals, they show that the right 
direction has been taken. The great essontials are first 
secured, then come those nice points, thata judge of 
good breeding only canappreciate. The fine limbs, the 
flesh that covers them, showing how easily it is taken 
on, the broad udder, the well developed milk veins, the 
mellow and yet firm handling, the mild eye, betokening 
the quiet, placid disposition, in short, a general harmo. 
ny of parts, and all combining with so much good con. 
stitution, and so great freedom from a positive defect, 
that I must confess myself struck with high admiration. 
Of the cows, Stella may be the most fashionable and 
airy, but for downright good solid parts, and yet great 
beauty of form and color, a bright red, Hesper seemed 
to me the queen of the herd. Of his stock bull Archer, 
I will only say, go see him walk, and if you do not 
come back with a high idea of barn yard aristocracy, 
then I am no judge ina “ talk, sir, upon cattle.” Could 
his progeny speak, like the Cesar’s soldiers, they would 
be saluting him with the title of Imperator, a name that 
he would most worthily bear and honor. Archer was 
out of Mr. R.’s magnificent old imported cow Adeliza, 
selected in England by himself. 


The Devons I found very beautiful, their color like 
a picce of changeable crimson velvet, or well burnished 
mahogany. ‘These were selected by his friend, Mr. 
Ellman, from the celebrated herd of the Duke of Nor. 
folk. The Devons make the best and quickest of work. 
ing oxen, and are an admirable breed for light soils, and 
short pastures. Their beef is well marbled and delicate, 
superior even to that of the Durhams. They are in 
England an original race, alike beautiful, thrifty, and 
hardy. Thenorthern parts of the U. S. ought to grow 
them in preference to any other breed, as best adapted 
to the taste and wants of its inhabitants, their soil and 
climate. Select breeders in England get very high pri. 
ces fur them, and with proper care in choosing their 
stock animals, have succeeded in making them good 
milkers. For my part, I greatly admire a single cross 
or two with the Durhams. From cows of this breed, 
I have seen the richest milk, and nearly of the consis. 
tency of cream. They are airy in shape, and of lofty 
head and horns, reminding one of Virgil's description of 
the stags his famished hero slew— 


Capita alta ferentes 
Cornibus arber eis, ann” f 


Their heads high borne with lofty branching horns. 

I had no conception what a South Down was, till I 
visited Otsego. Such beanty of form, and finishing of 
outline, I never before saw in sheep. These were im. 
ported from the flocks of that superior breeder of this 
admirable race, the late Mr. Ellma:, who has usually 
carried off the prizes of England. One of Mr. R.’s bucks 
cost him $200 to import asalamb. Mr. E. sold the 
brother of this in England for 60 guineas, ($300.) So 
gentle are they bred, as to run up and fawn upon one in 
entering their pasture, like petted dogs. At a little 
distance, with their dark brockled faces and feet, they 
reminded me of Egyptian mutes in white dresses and 
bare legs. These sheep are very hardy, quick feeders, 
prolific breeders, with good weight of fleece, and the woul 
about equal to half or three-fourths blood Merino. Their 
mutton is the best in the world, lean, tender, and near. 
ly resembling venison. ‘The best Down wedders in 
England, are fed to 40 lbs. per quarter. Mr. R. doubts 
whether they will come up so high as that here—I will 
add, for the reason that we should not probably be as 
attentive abont food. In size, however, they stand sec. 
ond only to the Leicesters. The same remarks as to 
climate, soil, &c., that I made of the Devons, will suit 
the South Downr, They are also admirable for cross- 
ing with other sheep, especially when hardiness and con- 
stitution are sought after. Mr. R. has some excellent 
crosses thus made with the Merinos and Leicesters. 

His Berkshire boar, bred by the Messrs. Brentnalls,is one 
of jthe best animals I know in America—large, thick, 
deep and fino, and a most excellent stock getter. Thesow, 





Fanny Kemble, will go weight for inches, with any thing 
I have yet seen; I think her very superior in the hams 
and shoulders, and just the size to suit me; my own 
ideas, being for fine rather than large, in any anima} 
but a dray horse, and here I would have fine too, if } 
could. 

Mr. Adcock’s "Leicester Sheep are most admirably 
bred, very nice in their points, and yet of great weights, 
There is much other valuable stock in the neighborhood, 
for tho introduction and encouragement of the growth 
of which, Otsego is principally indebted to Mr. Rotch, 
The residence of such a man in a community of farm. 
ers, is of incalculable advantage to them, and the But. 
ternutts is now reaping a rich reward for its enterprize, 
in so early embarking in the growing of an improved 
stock. 

To the lovers of nice animals, picturesque hills, clear 
streams, and charming vallies, I commend a visit to Ot. 
sego. Here also is classic ground. The savage mur. 
dering in the times of the revolution in Cherry Valley, 
the home of “‘ The Pioneers,” and the residence of their 
gifted author—seated ina window of his fine old castel. 
tated gothic, the scenes of his glory and trium ph are 
spread out before him. There isthe clear deep lake, 
sleeping sweetly at the base of its wild forest clad hills 
and mountains, there is the noble Susquehannah, swell. 
ing from its bosom an ever running fountain of pellucid 
waters, now first taking up their long and devious 
course, for the stormy Chesapeake, and there—but gen. 
tle reader I must stop. We set out to look at pigs and 
poultry ; these therefore must be the continuation of our 
theme, and though the talk thereof, may not be quite 
so interesting as the young ladies, Heavea bless them, 
would have it, still it is by far the most profitable, and 
will be pursued in our next. A. B. A. 
Buffalo, August 17. 





HORSES vs. OXEN. 

Mr. Tccxer—In looking over, recently, an odd num. 
ber of the New York Farmer, I met with the following 
extract, from the pen of the Hon, Levi Lincoln, ina 
letter to John Hare Powel, Esq., of Philadelphia, on the 
training of oxen for work ; and the comparison between 
horses and oxen, foragricaltural purposes. On the lat- 
ter point he remarke,— 


“In respect to what oxen are made to do in a short 
time, or as an experiment upon their strength, I must 
refer you to the results of our ploughing matches. With 
us, (New England) they are but little used upon the 
road, except in the transportation of heavy loads for 
short distances, in the same town, or between neighbor. 
ing towns. One reason why horses are preferred for 
wagoning on the road, may be that they can be made 
to travel quicker, and that from the construction of the 
hoof, they are less liable to lameness than the cloven 
footed ox, by becoming foot-sore. On the other hand, 
the patient and steady labor of the ox, finds no substi. 
tute in the horse for the service of the farm ; and the lat- 
ter is seldom seen there except in the occasional aid of 
the ox team, or with the light plough between the rows 
of corn. The value of a yoke of oxen, or a pair of hor- 
ses, for use in all the business of a farm, admits of no 
comparison. So decided is the preference for the form. 
er, that I do not believe a single farmer can be found 
in this extensive agricultural country who performs bis 
labor by horses, without oxen, while there are hundreds, 
[had almost said thousands, who make no other use of 
horses in husbandry, than to furrow for planting, and 
plough among their corn for hoeing. 

Our oxen are kept in a cheaper and less expensive 
manner than horses.” 


I beg you will excuse me, if you think I have been 
extravagant in my quotation. The subject is certainly 
an important one, when we remember, that an almost 
incredible amount of labor is necessary to be performed 
by one or the other, for farming purposes. I would hike 
here, had I time, to notice some of the reasons assigned 
by farmers, for substituting the horse (which has becom® 
so general,) for the ox, for their business. The most 
prominent one, however, I beg briefly to notice. “« Their 
incapacity to labor in warm weather.” If the weather 
is excessively warm, certainly, it would be an objection, 
at least while itcontinued. If oxen were propery m2? , 








aged, even then, they might be made to perform quit 












as much as the horse. But, Mr. Tucker, I imagine the 
weather is no warmer, and the days no longer, the diffi. 
culties and obstacles to be overcome, not half so great, 
as they were 20 or more years since. The fault, I reck- 
on, is not with the oxen, that they are less serviceable 
now, than they were in the settlement of this country, or 
for many centuries, but with the age, I mean, “* men and 
things.” We are all becoming quite too furious, in all 
we attempt. Farmers and others, are too much inclined 
to keep pace with rail road cars, our beautiful steam. 
boats, &c. &. Another time, perhaps, I will tell you 
how we ought all to move, and how to do it. I beg leave 
to submit the following estimate, of the expense of keep- 
ing both horses and oxen, with the original cost, togeth. 
er with the necessary utensils for each. 


Cost of oxen, SRY,.+++ sss sceeeecaccesecesecceesees $110.00 
Interest on the 6aMe,........ccccceenseneerecseseceecs 7H 
Cart, yoke and chain,..-+.+++-se-seeeeeesseee cee re 50,00 
Ghoeing,... +. ses ceeecereeceeceseseeteseeeeeevace sees 6,00 
Feed for 4 months, half bushel each per day, worth 20 
cents per bushel, consisting of bran, shorts, pota- 
toes, and COTM gece treet ewww wena tere wes eases eeseens 24.00 
Three tons of hay each, per yoar, 06,.......+...+.+.. 36,00 
$233,50 
Cost of horses, $90 each,...- 12. ..cceeecesecsee eee 180,00 
Interest on the same,..... +--+ seeccesecsececvecesceeeesI2,00 
Geek of FREER 02s + +500 200 nsse acer ence cont osenesse- Eee 
Wagon, (complete,)..... 0.0. cscccsecscecceeessecess 65,00 
Feed for 5 months, 15 quarts each per dey, at 31 cents 
old by eauics Sens alk Cee we 7,00 
tto for 2 mont uarts each, per day, 31 cents per 
eS ae \ ogloss wedw - bbe . 9 esdeweos es -4,13 
Two ton of hay each, 96,....--.0sseseseeesee cesses 32,00 
$356,73 


If the above estimate is correct, we find a difference 
of about $123 in the expense of keeping a single team, 
for the year—quite too large an item to be disregarded 
by the farmer, as in 10 years, it amounts to $1,230. A 
similar sum saved in other ways, added together, would 
enable almost any farmer to give a son, a classical edu. 
cation. ‘The horse is, all are aware, and all will admit, 
much more subject to disease than the ox, and is often 
times, in this way, rendered of but little or no value, 
consequently, the balance must be much in favor of the 

Ox. 








Comfort of Animals. 


Unquestionably, an animal may be well fed, lodged 
and cleaned, without being comfortable in every res. 
pect ; andin brutes, as well as man, want of comfort 
operates on the di,estive powers. Ifthe surface of a 
stall, in which an ox or a horse stands deviates much 
from a level, he will continually be uneasy ; and will 
be uneasy during the night, if its surface is rough, or if 
a proper bed of litter is not prepared every evening for 
him to repose on. The form of racks and mangers is 
often less commodious than it might be. A hay rack 
which projects forward is bad; because the animal in 
drawing out the hay, is teased with the hay seeds fal)- 
ing in its eyes or ears, and this form, it may be added is 
apt to cause the breath of the animal to ascend through 
its food, which must after a time, render it nauseous. 
For this reason, hay should lie as short a time as possi- 
ble in lots, but when practicable, be given direct from 
the rack.— Yankee Farmer. 





Fruit Trees. 


The famous Pickman farm, in Sulem, the best in the 
country, is lined round the borders of the field, with en- 
g apple trees. Those trees are very thrifty, deri- 
ving most of their nourishment from the ground under 
the walls, which keep the soil loose, warm and moist, 
and preserve the roots of the trees from external injury. 
The trees in this situatien are an ornament to the farm, 
while they are no hindrance to the farmer in cultiva- 
ting his field, nor injury to the crops by withdrawing 
nourishment, like those in the interior of the field. Yet 
those trees round the field, are believed to yield a great- 
er profit than the annual crop within, with all the labor 
necessarily bestowed upon it—and the annual sales of 
the apples and fruit on this farm are said to be enough 
to purchase a farm of moderate dimensions in the inte- 
rior of this State— Newburyport Herald. 





Apiaries, 
_ We have received from Mr. John Searle, of Frank- 
lin, a pamphlet of twenty pages descriptive of a new 
and improved bee hive, of which he is the patentee, and 
containing, with cuts, ample directions for its use. It 
1s very highly recommended by some of the most intel- 
ligent farmers in Merrimack County, who speak from 
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nothing in recommending it to this vicinity who have 
bees. The great advantage of this apiary is that the 
honey is taken from it without the ction of the 
bees, and the inmates are protected completely against 
the depredation of worms, millers and other vermin, as 
well as from the severity of the weather. Mr. Searle 
exhibited a model of his improvement at the last show 
of the Merrimack Co. Agricultural Society, and he 
would do well to have one at the exhibition of the Mas. 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association at Boston 
n September next.—Claremont Eagle. 





Prevention of the Mildew on Peach and Nec- 
tarine Trees. 

The following preventive of the mildew on Peach and 
Nectarine trees has simplicity, as we]! as the experience 
of many years, to reccommend it :—Take sulphur and 
rain or river water, proportions of two ounces of sulphur 
to every four gallons of water. Put the quantity which 
may be required into a copper or boiler, and let it (after it 
commences boiling) boil for half an hour; after which 
it may be taken out, or suffered to remain until it be- 
comes of a tepid state, when it ought to be applied to 
the trees by means of the garden engine or syringe as 
in acommon washing with water. The time for apply- 
ing it is annually, as soon as the fruit is set and consid- 
ered out of danger.—Loudon. 





Inarching. 

Dr. Hale mentions a very curious experiment which 
he made. He attached the eastern branch of a youn 
tree to its neighbor by inarching, and its western branc 
to another neighbor in the same manner, and after they 
were united, he cut the stem of the middle tree from its 
roots, and thus left it hanging in the air by its two inar- 
ched arms, where it flourished with considerable vigor. 
—Farmer and Gardener. 





From the Franklin Farmer. 


There is no doubt of the correctness of the principle 
that improvement in quantity and quality of product 
may be effected by careful and judicious selection of 
secd. The principle is fully demonstrated in the prac. 
tice of the writer of the following communication, so 
well known over the State as the able Secretary of the 
Senate, and not less deserving the equally honorable ap- 
pellation of an excellent farmer. 


A New Wheat. 


To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer: 

It is well known that every kind of grain may be im. 
proved by a judicious selection of seed. Four years 
ago, my wheat, when ripening, was taken with the rust. 
Walking through the field, I discovered some stalks 
which had escaped the rust, and the grains were large 
and plump. I gathered them, and by sowing every year 
since, they have increased so that I have just harvested 
about twenty acres. Comparing this wheat with the 
common = chaff bearded wheat, I have ascertained 
these results : 

Ist. It stands the frosts of winter much better. 

2nd. It ripens several days sooncr, and will generally 
escape the rust when the other will be injured by it. 

3rd. The product is greater. I am convinced if the 
whole of my crop for the last four years had been of this 
kind of wheat, I would have made at least one-fourth 
more. 

4th. The quality is better, the grain is fairer and will 
doubtless make whiter flour. Jas. STONESTREET. 








The best Cow yet. 
We have seen nothing among the stories of good 
cows, equal to one we can te!l—and on better authority, 
too, than we think many of these stories are based.— 
Mr. Reuben Day, of this village, has a small, but verv 
handsome three year old heifer, fromthe milk of which 
has been made, in three successive weeks, the follur- 


ing quantities of butter. 
First Weok—....-.se-sseeeercerees 15 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Second “2... cccccceccsccseeseeaces 6 ge 
Thitd “....cccccceccssccescseveesdS § 14% 


Mr. Day wishes us to tell the whole story—as we 
fear some other owners of good cows have not done.— 
His cow is fed three times a day, with a quart of In. 
dian meal and a pint of oil meal. She is milked morn- 
ing, noon and night; and the milk is set in the usual 
way. Three quarters of an acre of pasture is all the 
run she had, and a part of that has been mowed—such 
spots as the cow did not feed closely, For fear that 
some generous farmer may think of buying the cow for 
$99.99, Mr. Day wishes us to say that he must have 
the other cent, or kcep the cow. And he knows how to 
keep her, too, or she would not give milk at this rate. 
Now if any one can beat this, and will give us the facts, 
we warrant Mr. Day will either swap cows with him, 
or buy an extra bushel of oil meal and try again.—Peo- 
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Agricultural Chemistry. 

By Henry R. Mapven, Esq., L. R. C. 8., Edinburgh. 
2. Inorcanic on Mivenat Manones—In our last we 
completed a short sketch of the composition of the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and vegeto animal manures which com. 
pose our division of organic manures; we shall, there. 
fore, at once proceed to make a similar examination of 
those substances belonging to the mineral kingdom, 
which farmers are in the habit of employing for the pur- 
pose of enriching their land. 

We have before remarked, that these substances act 
in a manner totally distinct from organic manures, the 
reason of which is obvious, because they cannot be, from 
their nature, capable of supplying either of the four eles 
ments, viz: carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, or nitrogen, 
which, as we have so repeatedly stated, form the essen. 
tial constitution of ali plants: we must therefore look 
to other circumstances besides the mere nutrition of 
vegetables, in order to explain the true cause of those 
beneficial effecis which, beyond doubt, result from their 
judicious employment, 

The advantages to be gained by the use of mineral 
manures may obviously be either direct or indirect, ac- 
cording to the effect which they produce; for example, 


those substances which either alter the te of the 
soil, or more especially such as supply salinc matter to 
the plants themselves, may be said to be d bene. 


ficial; whereas those which merely act as chemical 
agents in hastening the decomposition of the organic 
matter existing in the soil, can be said to be benefitting 
the plant in an indirect manneronly. It will be impos- 
sible. however to form any subdivision of this class of 
manures, upon the above fact, as many of them act in 
both ways, and moreover, the whole subject is as yet in- 
volved in so much doubt, that we should well deserve 
the imputation of rashness, were we to attempt any clas. 
sification of these substances founded upon their mode 
of action. The moreimportant putely mineral manures 
are lime, its carbonate, or chalk, its sulphate, or gyp- 
sum, marl, saltpetre, common salt, and kelp. 


Liwe.—This is undoubtedly the most important of 
this class of manures, from which circumstance alone 
it well deserves to rank first in the list. Like all great 
benefits it has been most shamefully abused, but I think 
that it will be by no means difficult to prove that the 
fault lies entirely with the farmer, who unfortunately is 
far too apt to follow example blindly, in place of really 


examining the principle upon which the practice is 
founded, and without which success is always_ preca- 
rious, and often absolutely impossible. In subse- 


quent remarks which we propose to make upon this 
class of manures, it will be ne to enter much 
more fullv into practical details than we have hitherto 
done, as the whole success or failare of these manures 
may be said to depend almost entirely upon their mode 
of application, and I may here promise that many of 
the practical observations which [ shall havé to make, 
are derived from the excellent but now rare pamphlet on 
manures by the justly celebrated Arthur Young. 


The action of lime upon soil differs entirely accord. 
ing to the state in which it is used, namely, in the form 
of true lime, hot lime, or in the state of mild lime, as it 
is termed, in assuming which condition it has under. 
gone some most important chemical! changes which we 
shall mention presently. 

The chemical properties of lime, and its chemical ac. 
tion upon organic matter, must in the first instance oc- 
cupy our attention, in ordet thatthe subsequent remarks 
npon its use as a manure may be clear and intelligible. 
Lime is ranked by chemists among the alkaline earths, 
by which term is meant those earthly substances which 
exhibit characters similar in many respects to the true 
caustic alkalies, potass, soda, &c.: it is always prepa- 
red by heating its native carbonate or lime-stone, to a 
temperature sufficiently high to drive off all the carbo. 
nic acid and water which it contains, so that were lime- 
stone composed of nothing else but carbonate of lime 
and water, pure lime alone would be left after burning ; 
this however is never the case, as other substances, ee- 
pecially alumina, silica, iron, and often magnesia, oc- 
cur mixed with the lime, but in good imens these 
should be in very small quantities, as of course, I need 
hardly say that their presence diminishes the value of 
the specimen in direct proportion to their quantity— 
On this account, the proportion of lime in any 
new specimen of limestone should be accurately deter. 
mined before applying it to agricultural purposes, more 
especially if there should be ony reason for suspecting 
the presence of magnesia, which we have so ly 
said is injurious to vegetation, particularly in its caustic 
state. On this account we shal! here give a few direc. 
tions for the examination of limestone, which we trust 
will not be considered out of place. Let us suppose 





that the experimenter is not desirous of ascertaining the 
exact constitution of the limestone wkich he is about 
to éxamine, but mercly wishes to discover whether it 
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contains any consider able quantity of magnesia, alu- 
mina, oriron, 
1. Let him take a smal! quantity of the sample to be 
zed, say 100 grains dssolve it in one ounce of strong 
muriatic acid, (spirit of salt) mixed previously with about 
2 ounces of pure water ; when the effervescence (owing 
to the escape of the carbonic acid) has entirely ceased, 
if any thing is left undissolved it must be separated from 
the solution, by filtration through white blotting paper, 
and the insoluble matter when dried and weighed may 
be noted down as silica. 

2. The operator must next add to the filtered fluid 
successive portions of strong ammonia (hartshorn) until 
the liquid smells of this substence ; any thing which is 
thrown down during this operation must be likewise 
separated by filtration ; this will consist of alumina and 
iron, the of the latter being judged by the 
darkness of the color (pure alumina being white.) 

3. The next. step is to add to the fluid a solution of 
exolate of ammonia (this should be prepared by a drug- 
gist) as long as any precipitate appears ; this is the lime 
in combination with the oxalic acid. 

4. Lastly, having again filtered the solution, add a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda (common soda) dis- 
solved in water; if the former parts of the process have 
been performed carefully, no precipitate whatever will 
now appear, unless magnesia is present, so that the 
quantity of this substance may be jucged by the propor- 
tion of this precipitate. 


Difficult as this process may appear to those who 
have never performed any chemical analysis, still a 
very little practice will make it quite familiar, and it is 
the only method by which the presence of magnesia can 


long exposed to the action of this or any other alkaline 
matter. From these remarks it would appear, that the 
most important object to be gained by the application 
of hot lime, is the decomposition of woody fibre, and the 
consequent formation of humate of lime, and various 
soluble matters. 

Miup Lime does not act by any means so powerfully 
as the preceding compound ; in fact, it —. to have 
no effect whatever upon wooly fibre. On the other 
hand, however, it is capable of uniting with the humic 
acid existing in the soil, precisely in the same manner 
as hot lime ; on which account, Sir Humphrey Davy 
remarks, that mild lime is useful in preventing the too 
rapid decomposition of substances already dissolved ; 
the trath of which is evident, when we call to mind the 
well established fact, namely, that organic substances, 
which of themselves are extremely liable to decompo- 
sition, may be rendered much more permanent, nay, 
often perfectly so, by entering into chemical combination 
with any inorganic substance. Pure carbonate of lime 
will be treated of under the head of chalk. 

So much for the pure chemistry of this most important 
manure. We must, however, now proceed to what the 
majority of our readers will consider as by far the most 
interesting part of the subject, namely, the practical de- 








, ductions to be drawn from the above remarks; or, in 


other words, the manner in which practice is to be gui- 
ded by the principles above laid down, 

First.—It is perfectly clear, that hot lime will be use. 
ful in all cases where a is an excess of undecompo. 
sed vegetable fibre, as in peat-soils, moors, heaths, &c. ; 
in fact, in all places where the natural growth has not 





be detected with unvarying certainty; at least without 
making use of chemical tests, which cannot be easily 
purchased, and are very troublesome to prepare. Should 
any one wish to render himself expert at the above ope- 
ration, I should recommend his taking some specimens 
of limestone, and, repeating the process several times, 
until he arrives at the same results by each experiment. 
Ifthe quantity of lime is wished, the precipitate of No. | 


been interfered with for a great number of years; from 
which it follows, that hot lime will be a peculiarly use- 
ful application to old grass, which has lost heart from 
age, particularly if it is, at the same time, broken up 
for tillage. 


Secondly.—Sir Humphrey Davy has proved, that hot 
lime, whether solid or dissolved, is injurious to growing 
plants. For example, he states that he has frequently 
killed grass by watoring it with lime water. From'this 





3 must be carefully collected, dried, and weighed ; and 
then, every 100 grains wil! denote 34 grains of pure 
lime, or 61 grains of carbonate of lime in the origimal || 





specimen. t) 


’ 


Whenever lime, in its pure or hot state, is exposed to i! 


fact, therefore, it follows, that Aot lime must be an ex- 


| tremely useful application where it is desired to free 


land of its spontaneous growth ; as, for instance, in pla- 
ces overgrown with weeds. 


Thirdly.—Hot lime is extremely useful in purifying 


the air, it has a very great tendency to return to the || (if we may be allowed the expression) the original her- 


original form of carbonate ; in undergoing which change || 


it first absorbs a large quantity of water, and then as- 


sumes the form of slaked lime, or, according to chemi- 


cal nomenclature, has become a hydrate; this hydrate 
in its turn, rapidly absorbs carbonic acid from the air, | 


and thus, in no long period, the burnt lime returns to its | 


original condition, with the only difference, that where- 


as it was formerly in large stony masses, it is now in| 


ly slaked, and partially carbonated, it forms the sub- 
stance termed mild lime by farmers, 

Of these three conditions of lime, namely, the hot, the | 
mild and the true carbonate, the first is possessed of by | 
far the most encrgetic powers. The true carbonate of | 
lime, in fact, differs completely in its action from the | 
others. We must, therefore, of necessity, treat of each | 
separately. 

Hor Liae.—When any organic matter is mixed with | 
hot lime, it undergoes putrefaction with much greater 
rapidity than when left to itself. The exact cause of | 
this is not well known; but the immediate changes 
which the various substances undergo, especially in the | 


the state of a fine powder. When the lime is complete- | 
| / 
| | 


case of vegetable matter, have been pretty accurately | 


examined. Thus, for example, it has been proved, first, | 


that woody fibre, gum, sugar, and many other vegetable | 
matters, are convefied into humic acid, with more or | 
less rapidity, when kept in contact with hot lime, or any | 
other chemical substances which s strong alka. | 
line properties. Secondly, that this humic acid, when | 
formed, unites with the lime, and generates a compound | 
which is not very soluble in water, but is easily diffused 
through it. And, lastly, it has been proved that avery) 
little lime is required to produce this compound with a_ 
large quantity of humic acid. For example, 28 grains 
of pure lime are capable of combining with no less than 
3184 grains of this acid; so that the lime in this com- 
pound amounts to little more than 8 per cent. 

To apply these facts, therefore, we may remark, that 
there is very little doubt, that changes similar, to those 
above mentioned take place, when hot lime is applied to 
soil; or, still more so in the case of lime composts.— 
At the same time, it is exceedingly probable, that du- 
ring the production of humate of lime* the (compound 


\ of lime and humic acid above mentioned,) other com. || 


= are formed, many of which are very possibly so- 

uble in water; at least if we may judge by the appear- 

ance presented by vegetable matter, after it has been 
* Ihave continued to devo i is nei i 

4 Jevominate this acid, humic acid, although 

ory dep 7) pe jally in chemical] works, the term u/méc acid 


confpsion, as the difference . aay nema way A Pans pane pe 








bage of moors, and other uncultivated grounds. ‘The 
mode in which this is effected being somewhat interest- 
_ ing, we shall here say a few wordsupon the subject. It 
is generally allowed, that the finer grasses, &c., require 

richer food than those which are less valuable ; and al. 
so that the same remark holds good, the lower we de- 
| scend in the scale of vegetables: namely, that the low- 
er the plant is, the more easily it is nourished by the 
contents of the atmosphere ; and hence the less depend- 
ent it is upon the soil for its subsistence ; the conse. 
quence of which is that when in the lapse of time, the 
_ soil ofany spot becomes more aud more exhausted, the 
,most valuable and important grasses gradually die 
away, from the want of sufficient nourishment, and give 
place to those diminutive species, which so frequently 
constitute the herbage of the almost barren moors ; 
, these again, if moisture be present, give place, in their 
_tarn, to various mosses, &c., so that at last, unless the 
| improving hand of man steps in to avert the doom, the 
| spot will return to a state unfit for the support of any 
| living plant with the exception of those which derive 


' 


| most, if not all, their nourishment from the surrounding 


_air. Should it be otherwise how different the result {-- 
For instance, should hot lime be applied, from the 
| looseness of their texture this destroyer first attacks the 
| mosses and all other useless plants, and thus converts 
| them into useful manure, which, by being washed into 
the soil by genial showers, revives the seeds of those 
| plants which grew there ages previously, and, in a com. 
| paratively short time, the lately unprofitable waste 
glows with the return of its pristine verdure. How 
beautifully many of my readers must have seen this ex. 
emplified, in the crops of white clover which so frequent. 
_ly appear, almost like magic, after the liming of some 
barren moor! 

Fourthly.—Mild lime is a most useful application in 
all cases, where any of the above circumstances occur 
in cultivated land. For instance, if the lime is com. 
paratively fresh, it is much safer to employ it in the 
mild form, when we desire to destroy weeds or other in- 
jurious plants, growing upon richly manured lands, 
which, from carelessness or other such cause, have been 
allowed to become foul; for, were the lime, in this in. 
stance, applied in its caustic state, although it would 
unquestionably kill the weeds, still, their destruction 


would be accompanied with a great unnecessary loss of 
| Manure. 








| Fifthly.—It sometimes occurs, more particularly in 
| garden ground, that the crops become rank, from the 
existence of a supcrabundance of soluble manure, the 
evil effects of which can almost always be counteracted 











by a dressing of mild lime, which, by combini i 
tive humic acid, renders a large quaniltp of the pn 
matter much less prone to decomposition, and likewise 
at the same time, less soluble ; humate of lime, as he 
fore remarked being by no means very soluble in water. 
It may very probably be asked here, how can it be ad. 
vantageous to apply lime in any case to soil, since jt 
tends to render soluble matters insoluble, when it has all 
along been stated that the very reverse is the proper 
mode of preparing the food for plants? An answer to 
this question must, therefore, of course, be requisite, It 
must be observed, in the first place, that we have already 
stated that lime is useful chiefly in those cases where 
the organic matter, is insoluble, because it causes the 
formation of humate of lime and different soluble mat. 
ters; all we have to account for therefore is, how hu. 
mate of lime comes to bea useful manure? It may be 
remembered that I stated in No, 2, of this series, that 
humic acid was of itself “quite insoluble in water. 
from the result, however, of some experiments publish. 
ed since that number was written, it appears that this 
statement is not strictly correct, for humic acid is solu. 
ble in water (more especially when newly formed,) ex. 
cept under particular circumstances, so that it is ex. 
tremely probable that the humic acid derived from the 
slow decomposition of humate of lime, will at the mo. 
ment of its liberation, be capable of dissolving in water, 
and thus of course become a useful manure. We shall 
now conclude our remarks upon lime with a few iin. 
portant cautions to be attended to in its application. 
Mr. Arthur Young remarks, that the best directions 
for applying lime are those given by Mr. Craike of Ar. 
bigland, who advises, that the whole quantity of lime 
the farmer intends to apply to any field of moderate 
size, should be carted out and laid in a heap, at some 
spot where water can be obtained with the greatest fa. 
cility, The whole is next tobe thoroughly slaked ; 
and immediately after it has cooled, which will take 
place inaday or two, the lime is to be recarted and 
spread over the surface of the land as equally as possi- 
bie. Mr. Craike further remarks, that the more com. 
mon method of laying down the lime in small heaps all 
over the field, and allowing it to slake by rain, is very 
erroneous; for in this instance it is very liable to get 
too much rain, which in place of merely slaking it, and 
thus reducing it toa fine powder, converts it into “ run- 
ning mortar,” in which condition “ it will neither spread 
easily, nor mix with the soil.” On the same principle 
Mr. White observes, that both the lime and the soil 
should be perfectly dry at the tima@of application. The 
truth of these remarks could have been predicted by sci- 
entific examination alone, and it is at al] times pleasing 
to discover that the results of successful practice di- 
rectly correspond with the indications of true theory.— 
For example, there are many scientific objections to be 
made to the plan of laying the lime in small heaps all 
over the field in order to be slaked by the rain, in addi. 
tion to the evident one, mentioned by Mr. Craike, name- 
ly, the formation of ‘* running mortar.” These are, Ist, 
that it exposes a far greater surface for the absorption 
of carbonic acid, which, as is evident from the remarks 
already made upon this subject, diminishes materially 
the effect of the lime. 2nd, It must necessarily be ex- 
posed for a much greater length of time, and conse. 
quently will most probably be entirely converted into 
carbonate of lime; or it must be spread upon the lana 
during wet weather, which will of course render it far 
more difficult to incorporate properly with the soil— 
And lastly, its being slaked by rain.water is directly in- 
jurious, as it has been proved that there is a greater 
quantity of carbonic acid present in the air, during dull 
than in bright weather, which gas will of course be ab- 
sorbed by the rain, and thus carried to the lime, 80 as 
to increase still more the chances of its becoming car- 
bonated. On the other hand, however, it is evident that 
all these objections may be obviated by adopting the 
simple, and, if we look to the result, the much more 
economical method proposed by Mr. Craike. 


As to the period at which the lime should be applied, 
this must depend so much upon peculiar circumstances 
affecting each farmer differently, as convenience, Ici- 
sure, &c., that it is impossible to fix the time so as to 
suit all persons. When, however, a choice can be made, 
summer is by far the best season according to Mr. 
Young, the reason of which is obviously because it 1s 
the driest period, of the year, and likewise, when hot 
lime is used to destroy weeds, they are generally in 
their greatest vigor at that time, and consequently are 
capable of being destroyed more effectually. 


The quantity of lime to be used is likewise a subject 
of considerable importance, but nevertheless is one 
which is apt to be far too much neglected; upon this 
subject Mr. A, Young is most yer ne “In common 
cases,” says he, ‘‘ the quantity should be guided by a 
chemical analysis of the soil ;* and, beyond doubt, this 
is the only sure way of applying it with success. What, 
for instance, can be more absurd, than fora farmer to 
go on applying lime to his land, time after time, when 
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perhaps his soil is already loaded with calcareous mat- 
ter? It is a well established fact, that an excess of any 
of the earthy ingredients of soil exerts a most import- 
ant influence over the plants which grow there: this is 
remarkably the case with the natural productions of all 
soils. ‘To such an extent, in fact, does this hold true, 
that a good botanist will tell with great accuracy the 
chemical nature of the soil, by the plants which he finds 
growing upon it. If this, therefore, takes place natu- 
rally, where seeds of all kinds must be constantly de- 
posited on every species of soil ; If, I repeat, nature thus 
arranges the plants according to the constitution of the 
soil, shall we deny that they have any effect upon cul- 
tivated plants? Shall we presume tosay that we can 
grow all kinds of plants equally upon every variety of 
soil? most assuredly not. How, then, can that farmer 
expect to be successful, who, by constantly adding lime 
to soil already calcareous, at length increases this sub. 
stance to deck a degree that it is unfit for the support of 
any plants, except those which naturally prefer a soil 
of this description? That the above statement is not a 
mere theoretical objection, is most distinctly proved by 
many facts. Who, for example, does not know that 
wheat is an unprofitable crop upon light soils? Or, 
again, who would attempt to-cultivate turneps upon 
strong clay? .Chemical analysis likewise of the plants 
themselves prove most distinctly the influence which 
the earthy constituents of soil exert over the saline com- 
position of the ashes of these plants. Thus M. Saus. 
sure found, that 100 parts of the ashes of the common 
fir contained 43 parts of carbonate of lime when grown 
on a limestone hill, whereas the same quantity contain. 
ed only 29 parts when grown on pene ; and again, the 
ashes of the leaves of the Rhododendron ferrugineum 
grown upon limestone contained 43 1.2 per cent. of 
chalk, whereas it yielded 16} percent. only of that sub. 
tance when cultivated upon a granite soil. There can 
be no doubt, moreover, that the proportion of the differ- 
ent constituents of the ashes of plants have the greatest 
influence upon the vigor and productiveness of the plant 
itself, and I have no hesitation in saying that the cul. 
ture of plants (more especially the garden culture of 
exotics) will never be brought to any thing like perfec. 
tion until they have each and all been submitted to che. 
mical examination; the proportion ofall their saline 
constituents accurately determined ; and the nature of 
the soil for each chosen upon these grounds, I leave it 
to those interested in such matters to decide, whether it 
would not be worth their while to take the requisite 
steps for the accomplishment of such an undertaking. 


On the other hand, however, a very large quantity of 
calcareous matter may naturally exist in soil, without 
rendering it unfit for the purposes of cultivation; for in- 
stance, it is stated by Mr. Cuthbert Johnson, in the 
‘ British Farmer's Magazine” for April 1837, that “ the 
richest soils, on the banks of Parnel, in Somersetshire, 
contain more than seventy per cent. of chalk!” But we 
are all well aware that there are many peculiarities in the 
cropping of calcareous soils which must be attended to in 
order to insure success. Almost all soils, however,contain 
more or less of this substance, and it is remarked by 
Professor Low, that it “‘ generally, though not always, 
exist in large quantities in the better, than in the infe- 
rior soils.” None of these remarks, neverthcless, by any 
means favor the employment of lime upon calcareous 
toil, in addition to which the plea of not being able to 
succeed without it, will be shewn to be untenable, when 
We are treating of the “ Economy of Manure ;” conse- 
quently we may rest assured that Mr. Young’s remark 
is perfectly true, namely that the quantity of lime must 
be judged by a chemical analysis of the soil. 


Lastly, the farmer must always bear in mind that 
neither hot nor mild lime can act as a manore until it 
has become converted into carbonate or humate, and 
consequently that the fertilizing effect of these substan. 
ces are produced at the expense of the organic matter 
previously existing in the soil ; so that although lime is 
directly useful by calling into activity otherwise inert 
matter, nevertheless it undoubtedly exhausts the soil by 
80 doing, and this of course should make the farmer cau- 
tious about repeating it too frequently ; and he must be 
particularly careful lest he mistake the diminution of 
the productive power of soil, caused by the too frequent 
‘pplication of lime, for a proof that more lime is requi- 
red, asin this way there is no doubt that many agricul- 
turists have as it were poisoned their fields, by the very 
tieans by which they had hoped to effect a cure. The 
two apparently opposite effects of lime must also be born 
‘a mind, namely, that although it increases the solubilt. 
ty of inert vegetable matter, still it renders much less 
soluble thase parts of the organic constituents of soil 


which have already become capable of solution. 
[Remainder next week.) 


Oyster Shelis 
te frequently burnt into lime, to lay upon land. 
Chey are better manure when ground without burning, 
‘wing to the remains of animal nifatter in them. 
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good limejcompost is the following: Spread on any 
platform under cover 6 inches of mould, then three in. 
ches of well burnt lime; slack it with water in which 
common salt has been dissolved, to the amount of 1} 
lbs. of saltto each bushel of lime; cover it with six in. 
ches more of mould. Before laying it on the land, turn 
and mix this compost heap, and lay 300 bushels of it on 
each acre.—Dr. Hooper. 





Holkham, the Seat of the Earl of Leicester. 


T&e grounds, including gardens, and park, and forest, 
and meadows, and fields ef corn, are bounded by a cir- 
cumference often miles. Within this cireumference 
is an artificial lake, regarded by many as the most su- 
perb in England. Walks and rides intersect these 
grounds in every convenient direction. Here you move 
under a triumphal arch; before you, arises soon a lofty 
obelisk ; upon your right spreads oat five hundred acres 
of barley; and anon you enter Lady Anne Coke’s beau- 
tiful flower garden, planted by the taste of Chantrey. 
Sheep, whereof here are twenty-two hundred of the 
veritable South Down breed ; cattle, of which there are 
three hundred belonging to the stoek of Devonshire ; 
milch.cows, whereof thirty constitute the dairy ; horses, 
whereof fifty enjoy stalls at Holkham; tenantry, of 
whom two hundred are happy to ackowledge this ex- 
cellent landlord; and laborers, of whom two thousand 
are said to be continually employed by him, meet your 
eye wherever it is turned; and nearly in the centre of 
this circumference stands the House of Holkham—a 
magnificent pile. It was erected about 80 years since 
by the Earl and Countess of Leicester. It consists of 
a large central building with four wings, and you are 
informed that, “‘ measuring closely , all the angles,” 
it is just one mile in circumference. The house is open 
for public inspection on two days of each week; and 
well may it thus be opened, for it contains treasures in 
tapestry, sculpture, and painting, that richly repay the 
visitor for his time and trouble. In this respect, as a 
repository of art, Holkham is one of the many valuable 
houses in England. There is in England no Louvre, 
England is truly rich in works of art; but they are 
scattered—a Claude here, a Titian there, and distant a 
hundred miles or more, amidst sculpture both ancient 
and modern, may be found a Salvator Rosa and a Ra- 
phael.— Bentley's Miscellany. 





On the Application of Lime to Land. 

Sir—In different parts of the country, there are three 
different modes of applying lime te the land: laying it 
hot from the kiln, in small heaps, over the field, and 
spreading it when slaked; laying it in one large heap 
in the middle of the field to slake, and then cart, or 
wheel, and spread: the other way, which is my plan, is 
evenly spreading the hot stones all over the field ; which 
when they have laid a day or two and separate, then 
harrow, or scuffle in—not plough as some do, and then 
have the lime at the bottom, instead ofthe top. I have 
my opinion why this is the best; but I should much 
like to hear a scientific opinion on the subject, and ex. 
planation how the lime acts on the soil. In the hope 
that this may catch the attention of a reader of your 
publication, who sses chemical knowledge, and 
that he will be good enough to address yeu on the sub. 
ject, I remain, yours, &c. C. Hriiyarp. 

Thorpelands, near Northampton, June 15. 

I think it is worth the consideration of the English 
Agricultural Society, whether a prize should not be of. 
fered for the best essay on the chemical operation of 
lime on land.—Farmer’s (London) Magazine. 





Draining. 

At one of the Agricultural meetings held in the Rep. 
resentative’s Hall, the following among other instances 
of, successful draining, was given. 

Mr. Phinney’s improvements have been extensive, 
substantial, and extraordinarily successful. He ditch. 
es and drains round the margin of his swamps, which 
communicate with the main ditch, as it is well known 
that much of the water, with which these swamps are 
filled, is either top-water or comes from springs in the 
neighboring hills; he then completely inverts the sod 
and lays it flat, rolling it where it is practicable. He 
does this with a plough prepared for that purpose if the 
nature of the lands admit of it; or otherwise with a 
bog hoe, and it ean be done in this way at the rate of 
about $20 per acre. He sometimes takes advan of 
the season; and when the frost is sufficiently out of the 
ground for the plough to penetrate about three inches, 
he turns over with success and ease this land upon 
which he could not go with a team, if the frost were en. 
tirely out. After the land is completely ditched and 
drained, and the sod completely inverted and rolled, he 
applies about 20 loads of compost manure to the acre, 
and sows his grass seed ; and the land yields abundant. 
ly. He deems this kind of land, after such improve- 





ments are completed, as the most productive land 


SS 









among us. Formerly he-was aecustomed to sell this 
land at the rate of $3 per square rod for the right of dig. 
ging the peat two spits or about five feet deep—this 
would give $480 per acre—he considers it now more. 
valuable to be kept for grass.—New Eng. Farmer. 








Strawberries. 

_ We have found August the best season for transplan- 
ting strawberries ; they will then get well set so as to 
produce a good crop the next year. If they are trans. 
planted late in the fall or in the spring they will not usu- 
ually produce many the next year; ani if transplanted 
in August they will produce a better crop the next year 
than they would transplanted in the spring previous, for 
when transplanted in the spring the year previous to the 
production of the crop, there are usually too many vines 
and they are not so thrifty as those transplanted in Au. 


gust. 

We think that the best and most economical method 
of raising strawberries is to take up all the vines in Au. 
gust, dig up the bed, manure it if necessary, and then 
set out the plants in the same place, or in another place, 
when a rotation of crops isnecessary. This method re- 
quires less labor than to dig around the plants and de- 
stroy the weeds, and the plants will be more productive. 
In this way good crops may be produced each season, 
and the bed prepared in the best possible manner for 
another crop. If it be dry after the plants are trans. 
planted, they should be watered. 

Some kinds of strawberries cultivated in gardens, 
are of fine flavor, abundant bearers, and the size is so 
large that it is less work to pick and prepare the com- 
mon field strawberry after they are picked. This fruit, 
with proper attention in the selection and cultivation, 
will prove a profitable crop for the market or for one’s 
own use. rom half a dozen plants of the running 
kind, and most all kinds do run, a hundred may be ob- 
tained in one season. So the expense of getting a sup. 
ply of plants will be but a trifle—Yankee Farmer. 





Orchard Grass, 

The Cocks foot grass, (Dactylis glomerata, L.) 
known in America by the name of Orchard grass, is an 
imperfect perennial, and grows naturally on dry sandy 
soil. It is a native of the United States. This grass 
may be known by its coarse appearance, both of the leaf 
and spike; and also by its whitish green hue. It is 
probably better adapted than any other to sow with clo. 
ver, on lands intended for pasture. Its good properties 
consist in the early and rapid growth, and its resistant. 
ance of the drouth; but all agree, that to obtain its 
greatest value, it should be kept closely cropped. Sheep 
will pass over every other grass to feed upon it. If suf. 
fered to grow without being cropped, it becomes coarse 
and harsh. Col. Powel, of. Pennsylvania, after cultiva. 
ting it ten years declares it produces more pasturage 
than any artificial grass he has ever seen in America. 
After being fed very close, it has been found to afford 
good pasturage, after remaining five ~ y at rest. Itis 
suitable to all arable soils. It abounds in seeds which 
are easily gathered, on account of their peculiar 1. 
ness, (the bushel weighing from 12 to 14 Ibs.) 
seed should be spread ona floor, and sprinkled with 
water a day or two before it is sown, that it will swell 
and more readily vegetate. Two bushels of sced aro 
sown tothe acre, or half this quantity with clover. The 
Orchard grass should be cut early, except intended for 
seed, as it diminishes two-sevenths in value as hay, by 
being permitted to ripen its seeds. Jt will bear cutting 
as early as clover, and the latter swath is very abundant. 
After preparing the seed for sowing, to mix plaster of 
Paris is recommended. It is one of the most profitable 
grasses, and much of its success, depends upon the man- 
ner of sowing. / 
gWwe noticed a few days since a small lot of this grass 
sown the last spring, a partof it had been cut and fed 
to cattle. Where it had been cut it was coming ont 
again, and promises to make another crop in good tim. 
It will be recollected by those who observed it last sea- 
son, that the orchard grass stood the drouth better than 
any other; from what we have seep we are disposed to 
recommend it to our farming ftiends. But we would 
sow-in land made rich with manure, in preference to 
any other, if we expected to reap immediate benefit— 
Yankee Farmer. 


Poultry Houses, Yard, &c. 

The situation of the poultry house should be dry, and 
exposed either to the east or south-east so as to enjoy 
the sun’s rays in winter as soon as he rises above the 
horizon.—Loudon. Where a set of houses are intended, 
then a situation should be fixed on, near or close to the 
farm yard, and with ample space around for the fowls 
to disperse ever in the 7 time, ee one or — _— 

the aquatic sorts. must have access to a gravel- 
ei yard and to grass for range, and have clear water 
near. Great attention should be paid to cleanliness and 








white washing, not for appearance, but.to destroy ver. 
min.—Arthur Young. ;, 





nee 
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« Thoughts on Bathing,”’ 

By Dr. Alcott, constitute the July No. of “ Health 
Tracts.” Here is aseries of hints and reflections which 
if proper! attended to, cannot fail to result in mach 
good. They address themselves, not to one class of 
people in particular—but to all classes—not to one sec- 
tion of the coantry, but the whole nation—for as all are 
interested in the causo of health and cleanliness, so all 
should alike seek the best and simplest modes of pro. 
moting it. To all who can get hold of the article, we 
advise a thorough perusal—while for the benefit of those 
who are not thus favored, we copy the following sum- 
ming up of the rules or principles set forth : 

ms aily bathing is indispensible. First, that the 
skin may assist the lungs properly, in the great work of 
purifying the blood, and that our respiration may be 
easier and better. Secondly, That it may perform pro- 
perly, the work of perspiration. Thirdly, That it may 
transmit sympathies to the other parts of the 
system. Fourthly, To prevent discases of various 
kinds. Fifthly, To harden the system, and enable it to 
bear more easily, the extremes of heat and cold. 

2d. The cold bath—either the shower bath, the plunge 
in the tub, or stream, or pond, or the sponge or hand 
bath—is in genera] the most vigorating, besides most 
accessible. ; 

3. By using suitable precautions, almost any person, 
however delicate or tender, may learn to use the cold 
bath, both with safety and advantage, in any of its 
forms. 

4. We should endeavor to bathe when both body and 
mind are in the highest healthy state of vigor. 

5. We should never use the cold bath when the tem- 
perature of our bodies is below the standard of health. 
A few degrees above are far more safe than a single de. 
gree below. 

6. We should never remain in the water, or wet with 
the water, any longer than is just necessary to secure 
the re-action or glow of warmth. 

7. The best hoar for cold bathing, in every*form, is 
about half way between breakfast and dinner ; but the 
hour of rising, when more convenient, is by no means 
inappropriate. For the warm or tepid bath, the hour 
of retiring for sleep is one of the best. 

8. We should seldom, if ever, bathe immediately af- 
ter cating a meal.” 

Let these rules be followed, and we have no doubt it 
would do as much towards sccuring firm health and 
long life as any thing else that could be named. 





Soap Suds a Specific for Nourishing Flowers. 


A fair correspondent writes to us from Newton Stew-- 
art, in the following terms :—‘Recently I happened to 
gather a beautiful pansey, and when tired of admiring 
it, tossed the toy aside, which partly, by accident, fell 
into a box full of soap suds. ‘The said pansey had nei- 
ther joint nor root, and you may judge of my surprise 
when, at the end of a day or two, I found it growing. 
From this time forward I watched it narrowly, and now 
find it, after the lapse ofa fortnight, a goodly plant 
with several buds on it. Thinking water might pro- 
duce the same effect, I placed a newly cropped pansey 
in an element, which, pure in itself is the medium of 
purity in everything else; but it withered and died on 
so spare a diet. By way of confirining the first experi- 
ment, I have since placed a slip of a rose tree and a pink 
in suds, and both are flourishing in great vigor in my 
dressing room. Should this accidental discovery prove 
useful to florists, it will afford sincere pleasure to your 
correspondent.”— Dumfries Courier. 





A Flax pulling Machine has been made use of suc. 
cessfully at New Jersey this season. 








NOTICE, 

The Second Fair of the Onoxpaca anp CortTLanp 
Association, will be held at Tully, on the first Wedncs. 
day of October next, for the exhibition of all kinds of 
Stock and Mechanics’ products. All who feel interest. 
ed are invited to attend. H. A. CHASE, Sec’ry. 

Tully, August 24, 1839.-wamlt 


Miner’s Patent Pump. 


MOS MINER’S SUPERIOR PATENT PUMPS, for Wells or 
Cisteros, mancfactared by D t & Hanson, Jordon, Onon- 
daga County; for sale at Bash & Velie’s Store, Exchenge street 
Rochester, N. Y. G. C. MAURER, Agent. 
Aug 4 w&mif 





: The Southern Cultivator, 
Pulbished every alternate week, at Columbia, Maury 


county, Tennessee. 
[F®xoTeD to Agriculture, Horticulture, Stock Farming, and 
Generel Improvement. From its Jocation—in one of the 
peter go districts in the South West—and its already extensive and 
Ker y increasing circulation in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
entucky, Arkansas, &c., offers superior inducements for Advertise 
ments of every description Aug. 3, 1839. 





Morus Multicaulis Tree Agency. 


HE subscriber now offers for sale some choice lots of the above 
Trees, warranted of the genuine kind. Also, some Brussa and 
Canton, now growing in different counties of this state, to be deli- 
vered in the fall, or on the ground as they now stand, viz: 
In Cuyahoga county,...--+1 lot of. ....-5,000 
Do....- . ee chcode ohh oo mae eens 
oedinés ete seas 
oo cece ee 1,000 
eee eeee eM ce cdue 
a Pe eunal eee 
coun eee - eee © **-*. 
Dee. .caeee . eheee 
BD. 04,098 os $5000.66 
In Stark county........ 


600 eOOdés odeccce ce . 


Do at 
In Cu shag one counties: 
Llot Brose ($00 1 lot of Canton.... 
1 “. oo oe eee e000 1 “ “ 
Which wil! be sold in a 


000 
ti 
ces, with others, the particulass of which are not yet received, by 


JAMES HOUG N, Agent, 
Clevelaud City Seed Store. 
&°> Persons who farce Ym of Sone A their we oy through 
my agency, are reg to forwar riicu as eurly as 8i- 
ble, and the business will be transac on liberal Fane gee ‘cor 
cies are solicited. Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 17-w3m-mit 


LOCKLING’S PLOUGH. 

HEREAS Nathan Lockling has appointed Joseph Lee, of the 

City of Rochester, his general Agent for the sale of Rights to 
Manufacture his Plough. All communications addressed as above 
will be ptly attended to. 
The above Piough bas been in successful opperation io the Coun- 
ties of Genesee, Livingston and Mooroe for three yoars past, and it 
is confidently recommended by the following highly respectable Far- 


mers :— 

L A Ward, Samuel P St. John, W H Steels, GW Stevens, E L 
Ament, Elijah Wilcox, E W Porter, Gideon Osborn, James D Mc 
Curdy, J H Consalus, Dyer Kingsley, Michael Dusbrach, W 8 Ful. 
lerton, R W Fitch, Jas. Hatchinson, Agent for James Wadsworth 
Frederick Marshall, Egbert Coleman, James Abbott, Wm H 
Reynale, Luther Melion, Leander Bevery, 8 R T Wood, Darius 
Markham, J P Price, Wm Wells, Henry Wagoner, Othinal Bagler, 
Henry Kelsey, J T Beach, Joseph Bowers, W F Rees, P W Clark, 
Cyrus Jones, Eli Bullock, Dansville. 


Mr. Locnirse—Sir, We hereby certify that we have used the 
Lockling Patent Plough, for some time and can safely recommend 
it to the consideration of the Farming Community as being the best 
article of the kind we have ever u It turos a clean handsome 
furrow, and draws one-third easier than any Plough within our 
knowledge. 

J Roseburgh, Groveland ; Ezra Rosetiurgh, Brighton, Isaac 
Moore, do.; John Nutt Mt. Hope, Joha Stanley. do.; W H Scott, 
Geneseo, Gen. D McNair, do.; Horace Miller Mt Morris. 





To N. Locunsne aes Hermitage, May 4, 1838. 
Dear Sir—l your Lockling Patent Plough a perfect ar- 
ticle. It runs deep and light, and makes a fine large furrow. I think 
it well worthy the attention of al! farmers. Yours traty, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


O° It is warranted to run with one-third less labor, in any kind of 
ploughing then any other viene now in existence. 
JOSLPH LEE, General Agent, 
June 10-w8m3t 4) Exchange s', near the canal, Rochester. 
Farmers save your own Clover Seed. 
HE subscribers having purchased the exclusive right of making, 
using and vending in the counties of Monroe and Niagara, 

RITTENHOUSE'’S PATENT CLOVER MILL, being the latest 
improvement, and the article now used in Pennsylvania and in Sene- 
ca county, would tfully inform the farmers of those counties, 
that they wil! this fall furnish one or more Porntaste Mics ia cach 
of said counties, to be worked by horse power, which they will take 
to farmer's barns whenever required, and bull out their Clover 
Seep for thew at the very cheap rate of One Dollar por bushel — 
These machines will hull from one to three bushels per hour, accor- 
ding to the quality of the chaff. Farmens will at onco perceive 
the vast saving and convenience afforded to them by this invention, 
as instead of paying from SIX to SIXTEEN Dollars per bushel 
for their Clover Seed, and perhaps getting a quantity of Canada 
Thistle or other fou! seed in the bargain, y can now save their 
own seed, know that it is clean, and have it hulled at their own 
baros, for the trifling expense of One Dollar per bushel ! 

Por further iaformation, application can made, either n- 
ally or by letter, (post peid,) to the subscribers at Gaines, Grieans 
county. SHANCY WOODWORTH & CO. 

July 27. 1839.-~3m-m1t* 


Morus Multicaulis. 

fb subscriber is prepared to furnish Morus Multicaulis (Mul- 

berry) Trees, ia iarge or small quantities, delivered any time 
this fal! after the first of October. ‘The trees will be raised from 
Roots, Layers and Cuttings, of thrifty growth and matured wood 
and will be sold at prices in pro to their size. October a 
November are the most favorable months to transport them to the 
Western States, or into Canada, or in any direction where they must 
be sent a distence Ly water communication. All orders from « dis: 
tance, by mail, should be sent early, (post post) sddromed to 


July 27, 1239.-w6m Avon, N. ¥. 
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Saxony Ewes, 
[as Subscribers will let for a term of years, to responsible far 
mer, fifteen hundred Ewes, in lots of fifty or upwards, to be 

taken after weaning their lambs. 

These Sheep belong to the White Springs flock, which is well 
known to be as fine as any in the cauutry. 

Terms made known on application to either of the subscrihers. 

ROBERT C. NICHOLAS, 
Geneva, July 6, 1839 -w3m JOHN NICHOLAS. 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
Barclay-street, New-York. 

T this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure in 

announcing to the public, that they have made extensive ar- 
rangements to accommodate farmers in all articles connected with 
husbaodry, viz :—Agricultural im ents, a full and fresh supply of 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, Durham Cattle, Chinese and 
Berkshire pigs, 10,000 Morus multicaulis Mulberry trees; Publica 
— ones &c. 

u re the Rural Library, 8. Fleet, editor,a few copies of 
Ist vol. for sale. The object of this workis to constitute a Library 
at the least possible expense vol., commencing with Professor 
Low’s Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine en- 

ravigns; subscription $3. Subscriptions received for the Genesee 











armer, Cultivator, &c. &c, J. W. WEAVER & CO. 
April 0 wmly 7€ Barlay-st, New-York 








———— 
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Great Sale of Improved Short 
and Blood Horses. 


HE subscribers will sell at Auction, on Tuesda 
TT September next, at the furm of Samuel Allen, on the mig? 
SHORT HORN COPTER arr te enim sack of Trove 
of he F. Ausan,on Grand grr past bred on the farm 

herd consists of about 30, j i 

ERS and CALVES. Several oe thee Boe pulse pl 
of the subscribers direct from England, and with th 
surpassed by few animals in the country. In 
animal offered is the direct descendant of thorough bred im; 
stock, and of unquestionable purity of blood. 

With the above will be sold, 20 select and beautiful animals, con- 
sisting of pure DEVON; crosses of different degrees between the 
Devon and Improved Short Horn; crosses of the Alderney and of 
the Ayrshire, with the Short Horn. These are cows heifers and 
va 7 all apd ——— 2 ? 

LSO— su orse “ BELLFOU ” 
ted * Bellfoucder® te best thorough riety a a 
America, and out of the imported Mare “ Lady Allport,” bred by 
pid ymge ys hs Island. bande of = horse is un- 
coun size, speed and action. i 
coweend logan : 5 THpROUGM wg st yy oy MARES, saj 
4 ree yo 
avove. These animals are of oy Be? pT 


highest character as road ; 
and as trotters, no blood in the coun as excelled them. They ero 


ull from the boat stables of Long Isieud. ‘Also, iful pai 
full bred matched Pillies, 5 yeas old. "All these henna Peis of 


bay. 

This entire stock will be sold without reserve to the highest bidder, 
commencing at 10 o'clock, A.M. They can be shipped within an 
hour from the farm on board the steamboats to go up the lakes, or 
oe aes por at the - ee of the animals, 

iptions igrees, wi prepa stock 
be viewed at the farm previous to the sale. —_ eg 

A credit of 60 days will be given on approved notes, or accep. 
tauces, payable ata bank either in Buffalo, Albany, or New-¥ 
for all sums over LEWIS'P. ALLEN. ' 

Black Rock, N. Y. June %5, 1890. SAMUEL ALLEN. 


GRINDSTONES, 


F a Superior quality and warranted. If they d answer 
O expectations of the purchaser, they ma ‘be sotetmd and s 
gt efunaees , poe - “ the Leen oy Bae Tool Manufacto- 

, Office on Front Street, a few rods north of Main Street brid 
_ June 29-w3m-mit ' U.K. BARTON. 


a Horse Rakes. 

some inquiry been made th bh this relative 
Horse Rakes, the subscriber would teke thie. Soperunia ‘. 
siy to its patrons, and all others, that he is offering to the pub lie 
the latest improved Revolving Horse Rake, which can be had at the 
following places : 

Rochester—C. Heodrix. Auburn—Hyell, Watrous & Co. Elsi 
ra—Robert Covell, jr. & Co. Burdeti—B. Baker & Co. Ovid— 
P. Himrod & Son. Genoa—H. G. Bushuell. Waterloo—J. L. 
Luody & Co, Seneca Falie-—J. C. Chapman. Geddes—S. H. 

thaca—W m. R. Collins, 


Cattle, 








7 s on ight & Wheaton. 

-enot—Horace Hall. itlenango— —— C : 

pnt ween Bs ang rouse; and many other 
Those who wish to purchase, would do well to give us a call. 


AM OLBROOK. 
Whitesboro’, June 12, 1839. ees 


jun % 
Fruit Trees for Sale. 


hs eulseriber respectfully informs his friends and the public the 
he has for eale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York,a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and io 
oculated with the most inds, now fit for transplanting. 
which be will sell on the most terms. 

April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 

N.B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old Arrit 
REES. 








Great and Timely Arrivals ! 


At THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE. —The subscriber is bsp- 
py to inform his fri aad customers, that he has just reces- 
ved direct from Eogland, a very large supply of im Seeds. of 
such kinds, and in such quant as will meet the demands of the 
public, and of such quality as cannot fail to give satisfaction 
Among them are, 
1500 Ibs. English Purple Top Ruta Bag., 
800 Ibs. English and Scotch assorted P, 
650 ibs. Mange! Wurtzel, 
300 Ibs. French White and Yellow Sogar Beet, 
175 Ibs. Long Orange, and Altringham Carrot, 
150 Ibs. Yellow Dutch, and White Portugal! Onion, 
500 Ibs. Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Radish, 
450 ibs. White Dutch Clover Trifolumm Incarnatum. 
Also—Now Orchard Grass, Pacey's perennia and Italian Bye 
Grass, Spring Tares, Potatoe Osts, Winter Oats, many new varieties 
of Peas and Beans, together with a multutude of smaller 
Also—Nearly one hundred varicties of the choicest Exglish 
FLOWER 8 (These will speedily be put up in ps 
pers, price 5 cents each, 50 cents per dozen. 
Also—Just received, a supply of Tuornsurn’s Cuinest 
Tree Corns, aod Ronan Porators. 
Orders already received will be immediately attended to. 
All orders from a distance must contain @ remittance, or good re 
em © this city. oot “ 
i ts will receive new supplies as enon as possivie. 
r 10. 2. 0. Siemon, Settee SBATEBAN. 
oF. Aga . B. Evsox, 
fee the Roca Store. A good assortment of may 0° 
ound there. 


Monroe Horticultaral Garden and Nursery. 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y- 
covered com: 





HIS esiablishment now comprises over 20 o— 
pactly with tsgoe eel pipe in different stages of their Tre 
The subscriber offers to public a choice selection of Fruit --) 
of French, German, aod American vari consisting 
Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Qeinces, aS, | 
berries, Ornamenta 
Pontes Double Deblies, ee, de. 
“Also, & large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and 
lect varieties, in condition. ered, 8° 
Orders respectiully solicited. and Plants, when ord ered a 
cooky a east ys | bag" ont 7. deliv 
anal, one m m ora hester. 
Orders for Mr. Rowe's Blursery received by the publisher of 1 


Cet is, or may be bed 
Jatalogucs will be @ent to every ~ gratis, or mey 
bb Hing at the office ; . 

T April £236, oe the Genesee Parmer, gq ROWE 
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